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especially favourable to them displaced their hosts (N. I.
Vavilov, Studies in the Origin of Cultivated Plants., pp. 203,
214). Maize much resembles millet and may have originated
as a weed in fields of millet introduced into Mexico by
settlers from South-east Asia.

That cultivators from across the Pacific did in fact reach

America is made almost certain by a study of the history

and distribution of the sweet potato.   It is now established

almost beyond the possibility of doubt that the sweet

potato, a plant of American origin, was a staple food in

Hawaii and New Zealand before the European discovery

of America.  In New Zealand more than twenty varieties

were grown.  A full consideration of all the known facts

convinced Professor Dixon, who had previously been a

champion of the anti-diffiisionist view (see pp. 8, 69)

that ceither Polynesian voyagers reached American shores and

successfully returned bringing the sweet potato with them,

or that Peruvian or other aboriginal Americans sailed west*

ward with the plant and arrived in some part of Polynesia5

(Am. Anth,s vol.  34, p. 59).   As the Polynesians had

sea-going ships and the Americans had not, it looks as if

it was the Polynesians who brought the sweet potato from

America, unless indeed the agent was some third party,

such as the Chinese or Javanese.

Though this seems to be the only case in which there is
actual proof of culture contact across the Pacific before the
days of Columbus, there is a great deal of evidence which
makes such contact probable. If all the inventions which
were found in America were made there, there is no reason
why they should resemble those of one part of the Old
World rather than another. But in fact all the close parallels
are with the Far East and none of them with the West.

cWhy is if, asks Dr. Harrison (Pres. Ad., pp. 23, 24)
*that there is so much in the higher, as well as in the lowera